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COLLEGE AND CHURCH is the educational news bulletin of The Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Education of the Association of American 
Colleges, edited by Robert N. DuBose, Executive Secretary of the Com- 
mission, with Mrs. Vivian Hoyt Olsen as editorial assistant. It is 


published at 726 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


It is the policy of this publication to keep before the colleges and 
universities the pertinent issues of the day. The Association of American 
Colleges BULLETIN will carry additional information on the work of 
the Commission. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


The Commission on Christian Higher Education has four standing com- 
mittees: a Divisional Committee on Conferences and Programs, a Divi- 
sional Committee on Publications, a Divisional Committee on Public 
Relations and a Divisional Committee on Research. 

This issue of CoLLEGE AND CHURCH contains a summary of the 
annual report of the Committee on Research. This committee, respon- 
sible for encouraging and carrying on research in the area of religion 
and character education, is under the chairmanship of Dr. Edward A. 
Fitzpatrick, Mount Mary College. Serving with him on the committee 
are Dr. Raymond F. McLain, Transylvania College, and Dr. Benjamin 
E. Mays, Morehouse College. Dr. Fitzpatrick prepared the report for 
publication. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Annual Meeting of the Association of American Colleges will be 
held at the Hotel Commodore, New York City, January 10-12. The 
afternoon meeting of January 11 will be devoted to the reports of the 
Commission on Christian Higher Education of the Association of American 
Colleges. All associate members of the Commission are invited to attend 
all of the sessions of the Annual Meeting. 
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EXPLORING AS THE BASIS OF A PROGRAM OF RESEARCH 
IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The Questionnaire 


There were submitted to the member colleges of the Association of 
Américan Colleges and of the Commission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion the following main topics in a recent questionnaire on religious 
education: 


College Studies 

Lectureships 

Recent Reports of Educational Associations 
Honorary Degrees 

Counseling 

Churches in the College Community 
Interchurch Relations 

Religious Emphasis Week, Including Retreat 
Prospective Studies.* 


Two or three questions were asked under each heading for the purpose of 
getting leads to further study rather than for any statistical tabulation. 
The object of this study was not primarily to reveal the conditions in 
the various types of institutions, but to discover the need for research 
and the particular areas in which research might be profitable. It was 
to be exploratory with reference to the possibilities of institutional research 
and institutional activity. 

We are aware of the limitations of the questionnaire as a basis of re- 
search and consequently have used it for preliminary exploration and 
suggestions. 


General Comment on Catholic Colleges 


In the first analysis of the material it was decided to separate the col- 
leges and universities into several groups—the Catholic colleges, the 
Protestant colleges, the state universities, including the municipal colleges, 
the technological schools, and a fifth group, the privately supported 
universities without denominational affiliation. 

Some general observations may be made. The pattern for the Catholic 
colleges seems rather definitely settled and there is only limited self-study 
of the problems. 

In the Catholic colleges an extraordinary technique of spiritual educa- 
tion is used in the form of retreats based largely on the method of St. 
Ignatius. A fairly comprehensive program of study and activity is 
made through the organization called the Sodality. This is the Catholic 
equivalent of “Religious Emphasis Week.” 

Generally speaking, there are few college studies being made. ‘There 
are practically no lectureships. 

Honorary degrees, though used to some extent, are not an important 
means of recognizing scholarly work. 


* Space did not permit us to include the list of prospective studies in this issue. 
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The system of religious counseling conforms to the well-established 
pattern of the Catholic Church. The use of churches in the college com- 
munity and the interchurch relations follow the form of other colleges. 


General Comment on Protestant Colleges 


In the Protestant colleges there seems to be more activity in the field 
of college studies though the amount of self-study of the problems of 
Christian education on the collegiate level, which was the object of this 
study, seems very restricted. Apparently the questions were not sharply 
restrictive and so we received lists of studies on a wide range of subjects 
which were not relevant to our particular problem. 

Lectureships are used to some extent, but might be used more effec- 
tively to spread Christian knowledge. 

The reports listed by the Protestant colleges as being helpful to Chris- 
tian education are almost exclusively Protestant literature, although one 
college referred to a Catholic book, “Education at the Crossroads” by 
Maritain. 

There is no significant development in the use of honorary degrees 
for rewarding work in the field of Christian education. 

The utilization of churches in the college community and the inter- 
church relations within the institution follow a rather conventional pat- 
tern. 


Special Study of Three Topics 


The problems of Religious Emphasis Week, Counseling, and the rec- 
ommended Prospective Studies are reserved for more detailed treatment. 


Other Educational Institutions 


Major sections of the report are given over to the answers to the ques- 
tionnaire given by the state universities, the municipal colleges, and the 
technical schools. Unfortunately, a sufficient number of answers from 
the major educational institutions have not been received to date, so 
we cannot present any general picture of these three groups. 

Harvard University has given an excellent detailed answer which we 
are holding for information from other similar institutions. 


RELIGIOUS COUNSELING IN CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


This section of the questionnaire was composed of three questions: (1) 
What provision is made for moral and religious counseling? (2) Is it an 
integral part of the counseling system or merely incidental? (3) In 
what ways is your spiritual counseling system distinctive and effective? 

Most Catholic colleges regard their counseling system as integrated in 
their general counseling program. This is so when there is no formal 
set-up for counseling. Although one woman’s college states it has a fully 
organized group of religious counselors, most colleges feel that a system 
with a college chaplain and with a number of priests on the campus 
always available is adequate. 
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The system at Notre Dame has become widely known, particularly its 
daily religious bulletin. There is an academic counseling system which 
is entirely separate from the religious counseling. The service of the 
Prefects of Religion is almost a twenty-four hour one, which makes it 
rather distinctive. It is effective, at least from one point of view, in that 
there is no association with the Department of Discipline, so that the 
students are entirely at ease. The general system is thus described: nearly 
one hundred priests have teaching and prefecting assignments on the 
Notre Dame campus. These priests are always available to the students; 
many of the priests live in the residence halls with the boys. The students 
are frequently encouraged to approach the priests with their problems. 
Two priests, called Prefects of Religion, give all their time to the spiri- 
tual welfare of the student. 

The Catholic colleges are for the most part satisfied that there are 
priests on the campus available for counseling. Investigating the possi- 
bilities of organization and integration of the religious counseling in the 
general program of the college is a big research opportunity. 


RELIGIOUS COUNSELING IN PROTESTANT COLLEGES 


Of the 139 Protestant educational institutions whose questionnaires 
we have, all but three recognize in one way or another the responsi- 
bility of the college in the field of Christian education. However, the 
majority of the programs of counseling are in the hands of deans and 
faculty members interested in the religious life of the students. A num- 
ber of schools report full time deans of religion, directors of religious 
activities, student secretaries, chaplains, or college pastors, but it would 
be understood that these men have many duties other than counseling. 
A few schools report that they assign each student to a faculty adviser 
for the year. In several other schools provisions are made for counseling 
freshmen. 

The general impression made by these reports is that most schools feel 
that in a college or university, staffed with men of wide experience, the 
student may find good advice in religious and moral matters if he cares 
to seek it. A few schools have recognized a need for more complete 
counseling and have made an effort to meet this need. In this group 
may also be placed at least five schools that are revising the entire religious 
activities program of the campus. A very few schools feel that they 
have already worked out an excellent program. 

Evidently some schools do not want moral and religious counseling to 
be an integrated part of the educational program, believing that it would 
destroy the confidence of the student because he does not want his inter- 
view with a counselor to become a part of the official records. Other 
schools consider it an integral part of education. 

A few examples may help clarify the over-all picture of counseling in 
Protestant educational institutions. 
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Culver-Stockton selects the professors with counseling ability and as- 
signs about thirty students to each. The counselor knows his students, 
and when tense problems arise in religion or morals, the student is brought 
to the president, deans, psychologist, or local pastor—men qualified in 
religious problems—for further counseling. 

Denver University has a coordinator of religious activities trained in 
counseling. This man teaches courses in counseling and is available to 
students referred to him by the counseling department. It is evident 
that the uniqueness of this program derives from the special training of 
the counselor. 

Eureka College makes no special provision for moral and religious 
counseling on the grounds that all counseling is moral and religious and 
that no label is necessary. It has a general counseling program. 

Iowa Wesleyan College has a system of freshman counselors and depart- 
mental heads for upper classmen under the leadership of a dean of coun- 
seling. This is then supplemented by counseling under more informal 
circumstances through personal contacts by the ministerial and other 
faculty members and by students more active in religious programe. 
This particular school considers its spiritual counseling “‘distinctive and 
effective in orienting the total educational program to Christian citizen- 
ship, in deepening and developing spiritual convictions and consecration 
in relation to vocation and to society, and in bringing balance into person- 
ality and interests.” 

The University of the South has a well-organized program of moral 
and religious counseling in the hands of the chaplain, assistant chaplain, 
dean of men and faculty adviser. The president reports that the uni- 
versity chaplain and the chapel are the very heart of university life. 

The University of Tennessee has two full-time Christian Association 
secretaries and their program of counseling is received in a fine spirit of 
cooperation by the faculty administration of the university. 

These few examples are typical of college religious counseling programs. 


RELIGIOUS EMPHASIS WEEK IN CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


The following questions were asked concerning Religious Emphasis 
Week: (1) Do you have a week or other period of retreat or “religious 
emphasis”? (2) What is the nature of the program? (3) Is this insti- 
tutionally initiated? Or student initiated? Or is it organized or initiated 
by other groups (such as YMCA, etc.)? (4) Is it confined largely to 
departments of religion? And philosophy? Or is it a college-wide pro- 
gram? If so, how is it achieved? 

In Catholic colleges a well-established method of emphasizing religion 
at some special time during the year is the retreat. This is usually a three- 
day program, consisting of prayers, lectures, meditations, “examens,” 
conferences, and divine worship. A full retreat takes thirty days, sub- 
divided in four periods called weeks; however, each period may take more 
or less than a week. The standard outline of the program is the one 
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contained in the Spiritual Exercises of Saint Ignatius of Loyola. Un- 
doubtedly there are adaptations of this program to the needs of a par- 
ticular group of college students. A Spiritual Director is selected, 
usually from the outside, who guides the program. Several times a day 
he holds conferences following in a general outline the topics (much 
abbreviated) found in the Spiritual Exercises which are as follows: 


1. Consideration and contemplation on the sins 

2. The Life of Our Lord up to Palm Sunday 

3. Passion of Christ Our Lord 

4. The Resurrection and Ascension with the three methods of 
prayer. 

A very significant description of the function of the retreat master 
is found in the annotations to the Spiritual Exercises. There are many 
editions of the Spiritual Exercises, but one of the best is by a Protestant, 
W. H. Longridge, and is published by Longman, Green and Company. 

The regular academic work of the college is discontinued during the 
three days of the retreat. All Catholic students are required to attend 
the retreat. Non-Catholics are welcome and invited to attend but are 
under no compulsion whatever to make the retreat. Unauthorized ab- 
sence from the retreat at Loyola College in Baltimore may result in sus- 
pension and dismissal. During the three-day retreat all non-Catholic 
students must attend conferences on the Philosophy of Life. At Mount 
Mercy College all are required to attend, but students may be excused 
for adequate reasons. 

The retreat is initiated by the institution usually, though in one or two 
cases it is noted that the program was initiated upon student request. 

At Creighton University three retreats are held—one for Catholic men, 
one for Catholic women, and one for non-Catholics. In some institutions 
a Day of Recollection supplements as a further method of emphasizing 
religion. This is a one-day retreat. It includes Mass and Communion in 
the morning, lectures by the Spiritual Director, conferences if necessary, 
and opportunities for meditation by the members on the points raised in 
the lectures. It usually ends with Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 
At the College of St. Thomas a further provision is made for forty-hours’ 
devotion in the spring. This consists of the usual Mass on the two days 
of the period of the devotion, going to the Sacraments, frequent visits to 
the Church while the Most Blessed Sacrament is exposed, and concluding 
with solemn Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 

This emphasis is significant because it is not a mass effort but an effort 
to reach the individual soul, to make the person conscious of his religious 
condition and religious needs and to furnish a basis of a resolution for a 
better life. 

Though mentioned only incidentally, two colleges described a method 
of keeping the religion continually before the students by means of the 
Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary. This is an organization of most of 
the student body. Membership is usually not compulsory. The Sodality, 
on a national basis under the virile leadership of Father Lord of St. Louis, 
keeps a continual program before the members month by month and 
provides for social action schools during the summer training the leader- 
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ship of Sodality organizations. For example, under the heading of spiri- 
tual projects are included such things as: 


1. The keeping of feast days 

. Character building program 

. The study of the Mass 

. Development of internal spiritual life 
. The conversion of sinners 

. The Christian apostolate 

. The conversion of Russia 

. Mental prayer 

9. World peace 

10. Church unity 
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In the character development program a virtue is selected each. month 
and an opposing fault. For example, during this semester the program 
is as follows: 


Month Virtue Opposing Fault 
September Generosity Selfishness 
October Courage Faintheartedness 
November Purity Impurity 
December Piety Spiritual Indifference 
January Humility Pride, Arrogance 


There is also a list of temporal projects, for example, helping the 
Sodality secure publicity; examining student responsibilities to the parish; 
sharing the faith with others; opposing atheistic communism; studying 
the personal formation of the sodalist, the Catholic home, obstacles to 
becoming saints, and social attitudes; celebrating book week, and aiding 
displaced persons. 

Research work might include studies evaluating the results of retreats 
and days of recollection in general, and of specific retreats and days of 
recollection. Questionnaires might reveal the possibilities, and could be 
followed later by interview studies if an effective technique could be 
developed. 


RELIGIOUS EMPHASIS WEEK IN PROTESTANT COLLEGES 


One hundred Protestant colleges replied that they do have a week or 
period for the emphasis of religion, and three colleges are organizing such 
a period. Twenty colleges do not have any religious emphasis period. 
Sixteen colleges did not answer this section of the questionnaire. 

Two of the colleges stated that their programs are largely lectureships. 
Five colleges indicated that their programs are built around discussion 
groups. Not one college said that worship alone comprises the program. 
Sixty colleges use a combination of lectureship, worship, and discussion. 
Twenty-three colleges use addresses as the basis of the week, followed 
by informal group discussions. An additional eight colleges have dis- 
cussion groups and worship on approximately equal basis. 
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Forty institutions initiate the religious emphasis period. Twenty-one 
have student initiated programs. Twenty-eight colleges report that the 
students and the institution work together in the promotion of this 
religious emphasis period. Seven colleges state that religious groups carry 
the responsibility for religious emphasis programs. One college reported 
that it is not satisfied with its institutionally initiated religious emphasis 
period and is seeking to have the students initiate it. Another college 
reports that the chaplain and his student religious organizations initiate 
the program. One college reports that the local church and the 
college cooperate in the endeavor. 

Ninety-two colleges stated in the questionnaire that this period of 
religious emphasis is college-wide. Not one replied that it is confined 
to the department of religion and philosophy. Several of the colleges 
answering the question “How is the college-wide program achieved?” 
made these interesting comments: 


Through cooperation of students and faculty members 
On the official college calendar 

All college activities except classes stopped for this period 
Compulsory 

Through complete cooperation 

Through student organizations 

Student-faculty planning committee 

Conducted by YWCA 

Large committee from each organization on campus 
Sponsored by Christian Association; chapel services used 
Representative student committee 

Takes place of required chapel attendance 

Through student council sponsorship 


THE STATE UNIVERSITIES 
Studies 


There seems to be a stronger religious spirit, largely Protestant, in the 
state universities of the South than in any other section of the country, 
though the developments particularly at Michigan and Iowa should not 
be overlooked. Most of the state universities are neutral so far as the 
formal work in Christian education sponsored by the administration is 
concerned, but they apparently encourage extracurricular activities. They 
feel this is necessary in view of existing laws and constitutional pro- 
visions. 

For the most part no studies are being carried on in the state univer- 
sities on the problems of Christian education. The Laboratory School 
of the College of Education of the University of Florida is participating 
in the study of religious attitudes being directed by Dr. Lloyd Cook 
of Wayne University for the National Conference on Christians and 
Jews. The university apparently has a department of religion and one 
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of its professors is revising his doctor’s thesis at Yale on “The History 
of the Student YMCA, 1900 to 1941.” Christian education has been a 
matter of discussion with the faculty and administrative council at the 
University of Georgia. There has been organized at the University of 
Kentucky as an aspect of the subject-matter of several departments a 
topical major in the religious aspects of culture in which the student 
may take his degree on the same basis as in any other field of concen- 
tration. 

There is considerable activity in the University of Michigan, notably 
a survey of religion in colleges and universities made by Dr. Blakeman 
for the National Association of State Universities. 

The Montana State University has an affiliated school of religion. Its 
former director, Harvey F. Baty, has made a study of about 70 state in- 
stitutions of higher learning covering a period of thirty years concerning 
courses in religion, whether the courses were offered for credit, by whom, 
and under what conditions. 

A professor of the University of North Carolina is engaged at present 
in preparing a book on the problem of Christian integration of human 
knowledge in the different branches. 

At the University of Virginia there have been studies of ‘“The Bible 
in Our American Life” and “The Religious Foundations of American 
Democracy.” 

Two studies were made at the University of lowa—““They Have Found 
a Faith” and “Report to Protestants.” 


Lectureships 


There are a few lectureships established at various state universities. 
The Martin Laud Lectures (Methodist) at the University of Michigan, 
which have not been published, and the John Calvin McNair Lectures at 
the University of North Carolina, the object of which shall be to show 
the mutual bearing of science and theology upon each other and to prove, 
as far as may be, the existence and attributes of God from nature. The 
James W. Richard Lectures on ““The Christian Religion” given biennially 
at the University of Virginia have included such men as Etienne Gilson 
and James Moffatt. The Richard and McNair lectures are published. 

Several of the institutions say they have no formal lectures, but student 
groups bring in lecturers occasionally and the university committee on 
religion recommends lecturers, as at the University of Indiana. The 
University of Georgia has a full-time chaplain who teaches courses in 
religion. 


Recent Reports of Educational Associations 


For the most part, no reports of educational associations helpful to. 
the various state universities were noted. The University of Florida 
and the University of North Carolina mentioned ‘The Relation of 
Religion to Education—The Basic Principles.” 

The University of Iowa listed a book which it found helpful, “The 
Task of the Christian in the University,” by A. J. Coleman, published by 
the Association Press, 1947. 
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Honorary Degrees - 


Practically none of the state universities give honorary degrees in the 
field of Christian education, though men in the field have been honored 
in other ways by the University of Oklahoma for their outstanding 
work. The University of Missouri gave an honorary LL.D. degree in 
1947 to R. M. Good, president of the School of the Ozarks. 


Counseling 


In practically all the cases religious counseling is not a part of the 
regular counseling system of the university, though a few institutions 
note that tendency for integration. The deans of the institutions are 
in many cases made responsible for the moral counseling, apparently as 
distinct from religious counseling. In general, religious counseling is 
accomplished by student pastors and the “Y” secretaries and through 
organizations like the Newman Club and the Hillel Foundation. The 
University of Georgia, as a state university, has a professor and instruc- 
tor in religion. The administration of these student-supported activities 
is usually maintained on the campus and assistance is given, in some 
cases extending even to provision for housing of the offices. Until 
recently, the University of Michigan had a rather active program of 
religious guidance under a counselor in religious education. In 1947 
this was discontinued and the counselor became Research Consultant 
in Religious Education for the university and other state universities 
interested in the problem. 

Universities listed the following aspects of their counseling programs 
as being distinctive and effective: 


The activity of a particular student pastor or pastors. 

The cooperation of the psychology department. 

A Student Religious Activities program reaching practically all 
of the students. Most effective in the area of vocational 
choice. 

The fact that 80- 90% of the students are members of some 
religious organization. 

Placing the student in contact with his Menominaeional counselor. 

The personal interview method. 


Churches in the College Community 


On the question of community-church relationship, state universities 
report what seems to be a well-developed system of cooperation. The 
local churches are glad of the opportunity to cooperate with some student 
groups and in many cases provide student pastors and fellowship groups. 
In a few cases there has been a religious center established near the 
university by the Protestant groups to which all students are welcome. 
In some cases, as at Michigan State College, the local churches furnish 
personnel to teach classes in religious education in the college for credit. 

In connection with the University of Texas the local churches estab- 
lish special student classes on Sundays. 
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Interchurch Relations 


Generally there is a very fine cooperation between the various religious 
groups on the state university campuses. The Hillel Foundation, the 
Newman Club, and the YMCA are often supplemented by a Student 
Religious Association or a Student Christian Association which supervises 
the extracurricular activities (religious) on the campus. Jewish social 
fraternities are encouraged at the University of Utah and at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota all the religious groups unite in combating secularism. 

Alabama College in Montevallo reports that it has a Religious Minori- 
ties Room. In this room the Jewish students meet the Jewish Rabbi 
when he visits the campus. However, there are very few Jewish students 
and there is very rarely a visiting Rabbi at the College. There are forty 
or fifty Catholic students at the university and the priest visits the 
campus regularly and holds services in the Religious Minorities Room. 
Why there should be a Religious Minorities Room in a state university 
is a very interesting question. 


Religious Emphasis Week 


The state universities, presumably through the YMCA and in a num- 
ber of cases following the example of the Protestant Colleges, establish 
a Religious Emphasis Week. It is, of course, largely sponsored by the 
students themselves through the YMCA and the YWCA or an Interfaith 
Council, or by what is called, in some cases, the Campus Religious 
Council. Faculty members often participate in planning and publi- 
cizing these programs. They seem, however, to be nowhere an official 
part of the university program. They are intended for the entire student 
body and the university provides places for the meetings to be held. 

At Cornell University this Religious Emphasis Week is called ‘“Con- 
ference on Religion in Modern Life,” which consists of lectures, discus- 
sions, some worship, highlighted by evening discussions in the dorms and 
elsewhere. 

In other universities, for example, Ohio University and Pennsylvania 
State University, the program is called “Religion in Life” week. It is 
noted that these programs increase church attendance and worship. 

The University of Kentucky reports in addition to religious emphasis 
week, the week-end practice of retreats, which is an indication of pro- 
vision for Catholic students. 

At the University of Michigan separate provisions are made for the 
Protestants and Catholics and Jews. The Protestant phase is under the 
direction of the University Christian Mission program of the Federal 
Council of Churches in Christ. Catholics and Jews plan parallel pro- 
grams. There is a retreat for the Catholics, and a program for the 
Jewish students closely integrated with the Jewish agency. 
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THE MUNICIPAL COLLEGES 


The municipal colleges have the same fundamental problem as the 
state universities, but because the student body comes largely from 
the locality of the college, the influence of the home and the local 
church of the student is continued, and consequently the need for special 
organizations is not so great. Nevertheless, there is need for the extra- 
curricular activities and for facing the problem of the ethical formation 
of the student in the municipal colleges as in the state universities. 

The municipal universities in their answers dealt largely with the 
problems of counseling, interchurch relations, and religious emphasis 
week. What is probably regarded as the normal situation is put in an 
excellent summary by Morton Gottschall, Dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences of the City College of New York. He says: 


City College is by its very constitution a nonsectarian insti- 
tution. We have on our campus students of all religious faiths. 
Our students live at home as they are required by law to be 
permanent residents of the City of New York and their religious 
activities undoubtedly center for the most part around their 
local communities. We have on the campus a Hillel Founda- 
tion, a Newman Club, and a Christian Association. Each of 
these organizations is active and assists in interfaith activities 
as well as in activities intended for their own religious groups. 


Wayne University, the very rapidly expanding university in Detroit, 
has a regularly appointed counselor of religious activity who is a member 
of the staff of the Division of Student Personnel. There are in addition 
some 12 or 14 denominational and non-denominational full- and part- 
time leaders and counselors. This is not an integral part of the counseling 
system of the college nor is it regarded as merely incidental. Each 
regularly appointed adviser has more or less opportunity to counsel 
directly with those who are seeking advice and/or comfort on religious 
matters. 

There are no churches within easy reach of the Wayne University cam- 
pus. St. Andrews Episcopal Church and St. Paul’s Episcopal Cathedral 
furnish their own denominational students with counseling facilities. 
Various churches throughout the city offer their facilities for the use 
of the students of the university. 

There is a Hillel Foundation with its own house and full-time coun- 
selor. The Newman Club established the first religious house on the 
campus and has a full-time counselor and chaplain. The Wesley Foun- 
dation has a house and a full-time chaplain. In addition, many of the 
Protestant faiths have their own spiritual advisor appointed by the de- 
nomination. The Interfaith Council acts as a coordinating medium of 
the groups. 

There is regularly celebrated a Religious Emphasis Week, and all 
of the groups hold some type of open house. Many of them hold retreats 
or their equivalent for their own constituency. The program differs 
within each group and in each year. The object is to emphasize likeness 
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rather than unlikeness and to attempt to put religion on a university 
basis. 

Washburn Municipal University has an annual religious emphasis week 
consisting of three lecturers given by a selected lecturer. Staff members 
counsel all pre-ministerial and religious worker students as a regular part 
of that work. 

Washburn also has a Newman Club, a Student Christian Association, 
Intercity Christian Fellowship, and a “Theolog” Club for Protestant 
students. 


THE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


Reports of technical schools indicate that they feel their problem is 
rather strictly confined to technical and professional training. 

The ordinary attitude toward the place of religion or Christian edu- 
cation in a technical school is well expressed in the single statement made 
by the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn: 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn is a college of engineering 
and science. Its programs are planned to equip graduates for 
technical and professional services in design, construction, opera- 
tion, research, teaching, and consultation; and to fit them for 
the administrative responsibilities of appraising costs and bene- 
fits, and of organizing human effort. Consequently, no courses 
are offered in the field of religion. 


The general attitude of the technological schools of the South is well 
stated in the report of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute made by the 
General Secretary of the YMCA to whom the president referred the 
questionnaire for reply. He summarizes the situation as follows: 


The Virginia Polytechnic Institute is a land-grant college, 
devoted to engineering and agricultural education primarily. 
Unfortunately, the nature of the curricula provides very few 
liberal arts courses, and none in the field of Philosophy or 
Religion. Yet, Iam pleased to say that we have a rather sub- 
stantial program of religious education, directed for the most 
part by the YMCA, which has an employed staff of two Sec- 
retaries. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute’s answers to the questionnaire indicate 
that most of the questions ‘tare not applicable.” Moral and religious 
counseling of students is done by the Student Workers of the various 
churches located in and around Auburn. The churches have assistants 
to the ministers who devote full time to getting students interested in 
the church programs. Students are allowed to attend the church of their 
preference in the city. A rabbi from Montgomery, Alabama, comes at 
intervals and holds services for the Jewish students. 

The program of the Georgia School of Technology is somewhat similar, 
except that it is specifically stated that the YMCA Board is the one 
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directing activities and is considering at the moment a number of possi- 
bilities of credit courses in Bible, ethics, philosophy, and the like. 

Texas Technological College is apparently very much interested in 
the question of Christian education though it is a state school. It has 
established annually the Willson Lectures, lectureships in the field of 
Christian education. The college gives a large place in its program of 
extracurricular activities to the religious emphasis week, which includes 
all phases of a program of this kind. 

Lafayette College, Pennsylvania, has extensive lectureships which occa- 
sionally include Christian education but none specifically endowed for 
that purpose. Honorary degrees are occasionally given to men who 
work in the field of Christian education. The college has a full-time 
college chaplain and the system of religious counseling is an integral 
part of the counseling program of the college. The significant factor at 
Lafayette College is the College Church about which they have published 
a book recently. The questionnaire indicates that the College Church 
is “unique, powerful, and effective.” The chaplain is the pastor of the 
College Church. He does great work in counseling through this rela- 
tionship. The college absolutely believes that the students must be 
reached through college channels, hence the College Church. The 
churches in the community are not particularly helpful, but through no 
fault of their own. The Jews have a Hillel Foundation and the Catholics 
have the Newman Foundation. Lafayette also has a religious emphasis 
week. An effort is made to make this a period of aggressive personal 
work and personal commitment. The religious emphasis week program 
has nothing to do with the departments of Religion and Philosophy. It 
is part of the religious work of the college, of the students, and of the 
chaplain. 

At the Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico an interesting study is 
being carried on by the Bible Department on the History of the Catholic 
Church in Puerto Rico. Apparently the responsibility for counseling is 
divided between administrative officers, teachers, and ministers; all work- 
ing together attempt to influence students in the direction of Christian 
conduct. They have a religious emphasis week at Puerto Rico Polytech- 
nic Institute in which some capable ministers from Puerto Rico or the 
United States are invited to lead the students and faculty in the services 
for a week with the usual kind of program. This religious emphasis week 
which has been held for a number of years is held under the direction 
of the Session of the Church with administration, faculty, and students, 
all cooperating. 

One of the finest statements we have received from an institution 
that is both a technical school and a public institution is the following 
one written by the Superintendent of the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis: 


Our interest is based in part on the realization that profes- 
sional skill and secular knowledge per se do not complete the 
education of man. We are convinced that intelligent religious 
appreciation and motivation are essential to the kind of charac- 
ter and leadership we want and need in the Navy. In order to 
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create and strengthen such values, we have integrated into our 
academic and administrative patterns both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic Chaplains, who cooperate with an Auxiliary 
Chaplain of Jewish faith, so that all midshipmen can and do 
worship at the church of their choice. They are encouraged to 
be faithful in the performance of their respective duties and to 
participate in extracurricular instruction provided by the Chap- 
lains. They are always free to use the Chaplains for counseling 
and personal guidance in religious matters. 

We support the Chaplains’ program with our own example of 
participation and leadership in formal worship as an expression 
of religious conviction and loyalty, thereby demonstrating to our 
charges that religion is not a “‘side-show” but an integral part 
of life. 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
College Studies 


Studies are going on in the various colleges. A larger number are 
listed for the Protestant colleges than for the Catholic colleges. It is 
not possible from the data available to determine the quality of the studies, 
though a number of them are obviously superficial. 

There is need for continued systematic self-study of the problems of 
Christian education as the responsibility of the college administration. 

It should be noted that this is a requirement of the accrediting agencies. 

There is need to circulate among colleges a list of really effective 
studies from other colleges. The Protestant college should know more 
about what is going on in Catholic colleges and the Catholic college 
should be informed about what is going on in Protestant colleges. 

The list of studies submitted may be suggestive in preparing a list 
of studies that should be undertaken in the field of Christian education 
by the colleges. 

Lectureships 

There are in several places well-established and well-organized lecture- 
ships in the field of Christian education, a number in the Protestant 
colleges, some in the state universities, and none listed by the Catholic 
colleges. 

A study should be made of these well-established lectureships to 
determine among other things 


(1) The best types of lectures and their availability. 

(2) The general condition of making a lectureship effective and 
the necessary amount of endowment. 

(3) The value of a series of three or six lectures and of the 
individual lecture. 


Recent Reports of Educational Associations 


The Catholic college apparently reads Catholic reports and books and 
the Protestant college reads Protestant reports and books. 
There is a seeming failure to read some of the major reports. 
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There is apparently little knowledge of the reports of the National 
Education Association which are seriously affecting the foundations of 
Christian education. 

The associations especially interested in Christian education should 
be stimulated to prepare needed reports which are marked by scholarly 
and critical qualities. 


Honorary Degrees 


In general, honorary degrees are not used effectively as means of stimu- 
lating scholarly contributions or effort in the field of Christian education. 


Counseling 


The principal findings under the heading of counseling are listed in 
the discussion of the problem. 

A study should be made to discover effective systems of counseling 
in the college. 

Various techniques of counseling that have been discovered to be 
effective should be listed in a pamphlet as an incentive to further self- 
study by the colleges and as a means for improving programs. 

A study of the problem of more effective organization concerning the 
chaplain in the Catholic college would be fruitful. 

The possibility of integrating in all types of educational institutions 
religious counseling with the general counseling program should be studied. 
Separate studies would probably be needed for the individual types of 
institutions. 


Churches in the College Community 


This follows a rather conventional pattern in which the main factor 
is a state of good will and with the actual services largely determined 
on the individual representative of the churches. 

At least for the present, there are no recommendations. 


Interchurch Relations 


The interchurch relationships within educational institutions also fol- 
low a rather conventional standard. In Protestant colleges there is a Hillel 
Foundation for Jewish students and a Newman Club for Catholic students. 

In some institutions the denominational religion is required of students 
who are not members of the particular faith. 

For day students in the colleges there is need for some study of the 
relation of the parish or local church and the student’s relationship to 
his church. This is especially true in municipal universities. 

An objective study of the varieties of courses offered or required by 
the educational institutions for persons of a different faith and the values 
of such courses should be undertaken. 


Religious Emphasis Week, Including Retreat 


The possibilities of using the technique of the retreat for non-Catholics 
and the possibilities of using some of the techniques of the religious 
emphasis week in the Catholic colleges should be studied. An evaluation 
of techniques and methods would also be valuable. 
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REPORTS OF CONFERENCES 


Approximately ninety-five delegates, representing colleges in Colorado, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, South Dakota and 
Wisconsin, attended the Annual Conference of Church-Related Colleges 
in the West Central Area at Omaha, Nebraska, December 8. 

During the morning session, presided over by President W. W. Peters of 
McPherson College and president of the Conference, the report of the 
Commission on Christian Higher Education was presented by Executive 
Secretary Robert N. DuBose, and a stimulating address, ““The President’s 
Commission on Higher Education as It Applies to Church-Related Col- 
leges,” was delivered by President Byron S. Hollinshead, Coe College. 
“Current Issues in Higher Education” was the topic of the discussion 
led by President James H. Grier, Monmouth College, during the luncheon 
session, and at the closing session Father Vincent J. Flynn, College of 
St. Thomas, spoke on “The Menace of Materialism in Higher Education.” 

Officers for 1949 were elected as follows: president, Father Vincent 
J. Flynn, College of St. Thomas; vice-president, Dr. Russell D. Cole, 
Cornell College; secretary, Dr. George F. McDougall, Huron College. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Texas Council of Church-Related 
Colleges was held at Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, 
November 23-24. The theme, ‘Paramount Values in Christian Educa- 
tion,” was carried out in the addresses given during the first session by 
Bishop William C. Martin, President Louis J. Blume, Dr. Walter B. 
Mahan, and Dr. H. B. Hardt. In the evening Dr. Robert N. DuBose 
spoke on “‘Materialism in Christian Education.” Speakers of the Wednes- 
day session were Dr. Floyd Poe, whose topic was “The Presbyterian 
Contribution to Education in Texas,” and Dr. Blake Smith, who spoke 
on “The Role of the Campus Church.” Following these addresses a 
panel discussion centered on campus religious activities was led by 


James Allen Reddick. 
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AMONG THE COLLEGES 


A new course on the “Church and State in American Education” will 
be given by Professor R. Freeman Butts at the University of Wisconsin 
beginning in February. 


The Liturgy workshop of the New England Region, National Federa- 
tion of Catholic College Students, was held November 13-14 at the 
College of Our Lady of the Elms, Massachusetts. This special study 
session was held in order to orient member schools with the role of the 
student and the community in the Liturgy, and to acquaint them with 
the nature of the Liturgical movement in the United States. 


Dr. Paul Covey Johnston of Los Angeles, a national leader in Presby- 
terian Church affairs, has been announced as the new chaplain of Stan- 
ford University. 


Hendrix College student fellowship teams are now visiting the 75 
Methodist churches of the Conway District (Arkansas) in a new Pontiac, 
purchased for them by grateful churches. Members of the fellowship _ 
teams who carry programs to the various churches each week are stu- 
dents planning ministerial or other full-time religious work. 


A series of weekly forums for students at the University of Southern 
California has just been inaugurated on the general theme of “Leadership 
and Group Activity.” 


Cedar Crest College, Pennsylvania, observed Religious Emphasis Week, 
November 14-19. Students published a booklet containing the calendar 
of events, suggestions for Bible readings, prayers, and biographies of the 
speakers—Dr. Charles W. Gilkey and Miss Kathleen W. MacArthur. 


Dr, Robert B. Munger, pastor of First Presbyterian Church, Berkeley, 
California, was the speaker at the University of Dubuque during Spiritual 
Emphasis Week. 


Service to local churches and pastors is being emphasized by the Chris- 
tian Foundation deputation program at McMurry College, Texas. The 
program began with letters sent from the department of religious activi- 
ties to pastors of every Methodist Church within a radius of 100 miles. 
Then students signed blanks stating their willingness to preach, sing, 
play instruments, teach classes and perform other duties in local churches. 
There was an immediate response to the letters for all types of programs. 


COLLEGE AND CHURCH welcomes any news of religious educa- 
tion, religious activities or research in the field of religion from the 
colleges. Please send such items to the Commission on Christian Higher 
Education, 726 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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